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taken out, the orifice at each end is closed. Two 
holes are then made at one end connecting with the 
layer of wax, so as to enable the wax when melted to 
run out, and through these the molten bronze enters, 
filling the interstices occupied by the wax. The sub- 
sequent process of casting is of the rudest kind. The 
earthen mould is placed in a small clay oven hollowed 
out in the floor of the workshop, the size of which 
depends upon that of the casting. The oven is then 
filled with charcoal and closed, with the exception of 
a circular opening at the top, on which a 
chimney, a foot or so high, is built of we 
clay. The oven is connected underground 
with a wooden bellows, protected from the 
sparks and heat from the furnace by a small 
earthen or stone wall a foot high, and which 
is worked by hands and feet. The first 
operation is to melt the wax, which runs vS 

out, leaving the impression of the design 
stamped firmly in the surrounding layer of 
clay. This done, the mould is taken out 
and allowed to cool. It is then put a second • 
time into the furnace as before, and the 
molten bronze is then poured into the mould 
through the holes by which the wax es- 
caped. After the bronze has filled the 
mould the chimney is knocked off, the oven 
is supplied with fresh charcoal laid evenly 
round the mould, and a lid being put on the 
oven, furnished with small perforated holes, 
the bellows are set to work again for an 
hour or more, according to the size of the 
casting taken. This operation generally 
occupies a day. When the casting is taken 
out of the oven the earth outside and in- 
side is scraped off and reveals the vase or 
bowl; in a rough state. It is then put into 
the hands of rough workmen, boys being 
most employed in this part of the work, 
by whom it is polished and scraped with a 
knife until it presents a smooth surface. 
It then passes ion to the chaser, who fills in 
the details of the designs. When his work 
is done the vase or bowl is dipped into a 
boiling solution of vinegar, sedge, and sul- 
phate of copper, in order to give it the 
proper color. A few finishing touches in 
the way of- polish are added, and the arti- 
cle is finished and ready for sale. 



.fectly smooth, thick paste. Place it with the glue in 
a clean and new tin saucepan. Add half a pint more 
water, place it on the fire, let it boil three minutes, 
stirring it vigorously all the time. Take it off the 
fire, pour it into a jar, stir it till cool, and before it is 
cold take a clean brush and paint the wood. When 
quite dry, rub it over with sand paper to render it per- 
fectly smooth above the interstices of the wood now 
filled with the lead mixture. Then give another coat 
of the composition, and when dry repeat the rubbing 



THE SUPPLEMENT. 



The two floral designs (Nos. I. and II.) 
are suitable for needlework or for painting 
on silk. 

The Japanese design for a plate (No. III.) 
is arranged by Camille Piton, whose skilful 
work is already known to our readers. 
The middle, representing birds and aquatic 
plants, would make an excellent pattern for 
etching on linen. The figures around the 
margin represent the merchant, the musi- 
cian, the scribe, the tailor, the porter, the 
umbrella-maker, and other characteristic 
Japanese personages, and, singly, would 
serve well for corner-pieces. 

IMITATION EBOtfY INLAID WITH 
IVORY. 

Some of the finest imaginable decora- 
tive effects are produced by inlaying ebony 
with ivory. An excellent imitation of this 
work may be produced with the aid of the 
design on the supplement to the present 
number of The Art Amateur. Cigar 
boxes may be used for this purpose, and 
boxes for cards or for napkins, made by a 
carpenter, and decorated by painting on 
them in the manner we shall describe, be- 
come very handsome ornaments. The fol- 
lowing method of making them white may be 
adopted: 

Steep one ounce of the best and palest glue in a 
pint of cold water all night. In the morning throw 
away the water. Take six ounces of the finest white 
lead-in dry powder. Mix it by degrees in a mortar 
tyith half a pint of cold water, till the whole is a per- 




and do not use the sand paper afterwards. Putting a 
white kid glove into half a pint of cold water, and 
boiling it for half an hour, answers nearly as well as 
isinglass. 

To trace the design on the wood, lay on a sheet of 
black tracing paper, the black side nearest to the 
wood. On the top of this place the design; and se- 
cure it with artist's pins at the corners. Then trace 
over the outline only of flowers, petals, and leaves, 
with a blunt stiletto. On removing the design, the 
outline will be found perfect. 

If tracing paper is not obtainable, rub 
. the back of the design with a piece of red 
or blue chalk. Then dust off the loose 
particles. Place the design upon the white 
wood, and trace the lines with a blunt 
stiletto or pencil. 
The design may be filled in with vege- 
I table-black in powder, ground and mixed 
I with gum water, or by holding a plate over 
| the smoke of a tallow candle (not wax) 
I there will soon be deposited on the plate a 
I mass of unctuous black, which is the best 
I of all paints for this work, when mixed 
I with a little sugar candy dissolved in water, 
and a little thin gum water. A thin knife 
will mix it, and it should then be put into 
a pomade pot with cover, and a very little 
I ox gall, prepared for artists, mixed with it 
to make the paint flow from the brush. 
The black should flow freely, but not too 
thin, from the camel's hair pencil, of which 
I two sizes will be required — one fine-topped, 
I but, when dipped in water, full in • the 
I centre ; the other also of the same shape, 
but much longer, for filling in the ground- 
work. 

In painting the design, it is best to fill in 

the whole of it before painting the ground. 

: The strokes in the leaves and petals should 

J be as fine as possible, much more so than 

' in the engraving. 

After the work is finished, two coats of 
isinglass, made as directed above, must be 
put on; each coat perfectly dry before 
applying the second — that is, twenty-four 
I hours must elapse before a second coat 
is applied. When this, too, is perfectly 
^ dry, the work must be varnished with 
"white hard varnish," of which six coats 
; must be applied, each to be quite dry be- 
fore a second is applied, and the work to 
be kept in a warm but not hot room till 
it is hard and dry. After this, the box 
: may be lined with a plain-colored paper, 
l - or with quilted silk over a piece of thick 
: paper, or with gold paper. 



The revolution against that bulky and 
unsightly piece of furniture, the modern 
pianoforte, apparently is gaining ground in 
England. Messrs. Broadwood, who made 
for the artist Alma-Tadema the very orig- 
inal looking instrument described in these 
columns last month, have recently com- 
pleted another pianoforte designed by the 
no less famous artist, Burne-Jones. The 
London World says that "the body of the 
instrument is, in form, a modification of the 
old clavecin, and peculiarly graceful." It 
is said to be " very quaint," which it is not 
difficult to believe; for it is legless, sup- 
ported on a stand, and has green keys. 



PERSIAN FOUNTAIN OF FRENCH MANUFACTURE. 



as before. Repeat the process five or six times, till a 
perfectly equal and smooth surface is obtained. 

When this is accomplished, and perfectly dry, dis- 
solve a quarter of an ounce of good isinglass in a 
quarter-pint of hot water, and strain it through mus- 
lin into a warm cup standing in hot water. With 
another brush give a uniform coating of isinglass, 



The broche towel made at the Fairfield 
mills in Manchester, England, is described by a Lon- 
don journal as remarkably beautiful. The specialty 
of this article is that the material is figured by various 
devices of pattern in a terry fabric of pure white. 
At first sight one might suppose that the design was 
embossed or impressed on the fabric, but such is not 
the case, for the raised pattern is really woven, and 
hence its peculiar value as a beautiful and lasting 
material. A novelty in manufacture from the same mills which 
was exhibited in the Paris Exhibition for the first time also 
merits notice. By contrast of color in the terry towel, a variety 
of design is produced on both sides. This effect is attributable to 
the skilful treatment of the material, and might almost be regarded 
as a work of art, tending to raise the manufacture above the 
ordinary class of work and to place it higher than simple mechani- 
cal weaving. 
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PLATE III. 
(See page 129.) 
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PLATE DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON CHINA. 

Arranged by Camili.f. Piton, of Philadelphia. 



PLATE IV. 
(See page 129.) 




DESIGN FOR IMITATION OF EBONY INLAID WITH IVORY. 



